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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



ON THE HILL-SIDE. 



(Frontispiece.) 



W. Holman Hunt, Painter. 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 




HOSE who know Mr. Holman Hunt as an artist 
only through such pictures as ' The Awakened 
Conscience,' ' The Light of the World,' ' The 
Scape-Goat,' ' The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,' &c, would scarcely credit the fact that 
the painting — an exquisite bit of pure English 
pastoral — from which this engraving was taken 
is the work of the same hand ; yet it is so, and was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy with a composition of a very different kind, 
' Claudio and Isabella,' in 1853. The scene has been assumed to 
lie near Hastings, and certainly it shows much of the aspect of 
the western side of that truly beautiful and favourite resort of 
the inhabitants and visitors to Hastings, Fairhght Glen. A pic- 
turesque, grass-covered cliff overlooks the sea, on the turf are a 
number of sheep, some in repose, while others are forcing them- 
selves through a thicket of briars in search of some tempting mor- 
sels of food. There is little in the treatment of the subject of that 
pre-Raffaelitism which the artist had adopted three or four years 
previously. The picture is in every way treated with the greatest 
care in manipulation ; it shows the closest imitation of natural sur- 
face, and a masterly display of light and shade. All the extreme 
severity of Mr. Hunt's more recent productions is modified here. 
His works are so difficult of access for the purpose of engraving 
that we are much pleased to offer to our subscribers so attractive 
an example as this of his landscape-painting. 

THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS CALLERY. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 



The picture from which this engraving is taken is a compara- 
tively early example of Landseer's works, having been exhibited 
with two others, ' Dead Deer and Highlander ' and ' Deerhound 
and Dead Game,' at the British Institution, in 1826. the year in 
which the artist was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
When it came into the possession of its late owner we do not 
know, but it formed a part of the noble gift Mr. Sheepshanks pre- 
sented to the English nation in 1857. 

As a specimen of Landseer's early mode of painting landscape 
nothing more to the point could be found. He seems to have 
executed it almost for the purpose of showing what he could do in 



this way, for the clog occupies but a small portion of the canvas, 
though it figures prominently in the composition. The landscape 
—whether real or imaginary we do not know, but it seems to be 
more of the latter than the former— is put together with a feeling 
for the picturesque, and every part of it is presented with an elabo- 
ration and minuteness very different from the artist's later works. 
The trunk of a tree which has fallen across the stream— not shal- 
low water, certainly — would make but an unsafe bridge for human 
footsteps, and yet some one has probably crossed it, judging from 
the pair of shoes and the worsted cap lying on the bank near; 
which, looking at the loneliness of the place and the entire absence 
of any living being, are rather suggestive of some one having com- 
mitted suicide ; and if the dog had not the piece of meat in his 
mouth, one might suppose he was examining the water for the 
dead body. All this is, undoubted'y, very far from what Landseer 
intended ; but one is apt to read a picture by the ideas it suggests. 

THE STUDENT. 
J. L Meissoniee, Painter. 

UNLESS we are mistaken, this engraving is from a picture which 
Meissonier painted about 1841, and called 'The Reader;' a more 
appropriate title, perhaps, than that which has since been given to 
it ; for this gentleman — a good specimen of the higher classes of 
the last century — looks less a student than a reader, though his 
mind is evidently intent on the book he peruses. There is an easy, 
nonchalant, but at the same time rather elegant air about the posi- 
tion in which the figure is placed, that shows the artist is an ac- 
complished " student " of the human form, whatever position it 
may assume. Though the man is seated somewhat awry on his 
tapestried chair, the lines are by no means ungraceful, and the 
whole of the upper part of the figure is disposed as naturally as 
artistically: even the lappets of the coat show elegance in the cur- 
vature of the lines. 

The reader's face, as it is bent down over his book, is most intel- 
ligent ; and though we cannot see the eyes, which are always 
assumed to be the light of the mind, there is no disputing the fact 
that the man here presented to us is one of some considerable 
mental calibre. An attractive and impressive peculiarity of M. 
Meissonier's compositions, whether of a single figure or of a group, 
is the interest he always manages to give to the faces : there are 
about them a reality, a life, and a character, that show the painter 
to be a man of keen and shrewd observation in all the varieties of 
human physiognomy, and equally skilful in delineating them, what- 
ever the expression assumed. 

The engraving, though slight, sustains the character and effect 
of the original, quite as much as if it were highly finished. 



PARIS ART-GOS SI P. 




HE arrival of these autumnal days brings back a 
certain amount of life and animation to artistic 
circles, Studios are reopened, exhibitions com- 
mence, the summer's work is displayed, and that 
of the winter is actively projected. The sketch- 
ers have returned from Switzerland, from Brit- 
tany, and from the environs of Fontainebleau, 
where at Barbizon and Grez (this last a newly-established haunt for 
artists) the young painters have been studying Nature in her most 
charming and picturesque developments. The American Art- 
colony is settling itself down for the winter. 

Mr. George Healy, the doyen of our artists in Paris, has just fin- 
ished two charming portraits. One is a head of a very young and 
very lovely English girl. Nothing can be more delicately rendered 



than the rose and white of her complexion, the soft blue of her 
eyes, the wavy gold of her hair, and above all the sweetness and 
candor of extreme youth that, like a perfume to a flower, lend a 
new charm to her girlish beauty. She wears a broad hat lined 
with blue, a pale-grey jacket, and a knot of pale-blue and pink rib- 
bons at her throat. The other portrait is also that of a young 
English lady, a somewhat older damsel, with rippled hair of the 
warm, red-gold hue that Titian so loved to paint. The creamy 
white of her complexion, of that peculiar tint that is always seen 
with such hair, is set off by a dress of black silk relieved with 
knots of scarlet ribbon. The background is of a warm grey hue 
that harmonises marvellously well with the prevailing tints of the 
figure. 

Mr. Healy also has in his studio the portraits of three of the 
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fairest of our countrywomen that have ever graced the American 
colony of Paris. The first that greets the eye on entering is that 
of a young Western lady, the very type of an American belle, 
graceful, delicate, and elegant. The picture is a half-length. The 
lovely little head, with its close-set rings of dark, silky hair, is half 
turned from the spectator, and the lips are parted as in the act of 
listening. One arm rests lightly on the arm of the chair, the slen- 
der, drooping hand being very finely painted, while in the other 
hand the lady holds a closed ivory fan. The dress of white silk 
and white gauze, with garlands of grasses and lilies-of-the-valley, 
is admirably rendered, though without any obtrusiveness of effect 
or undue finish. Another portrait is that of a noted Philadelphia 
beauty, a gorgeously-tinted head relieved against a background of 
grey and broken clouds. The third is that of a fair, shy, blue-eyed 
girl, standing in the shadow of a pale gold-hued curtain, and cast- 
ing a timid glance at the spectator as if deprecating the admiration 
excited by her own beauty. Three admirable types are these of 
American loveliness, the society-belle, the woman of the world, 
and the shrinking debutante— the. rosebud, the rose, and the violet. 
Mr. Healy's full-length portrait of Mrs. Otis, painted from a photo- 
graph after the lady's decease, is fully successful. Its destination 
is, I am told, the city of Boston. His portrait of M. Thiers pos- 
sesses now an added interest from the recent demise of the great 
statesman. It is in the possession of our late minister, Mr.Wash- 
burne, who intends to present it to the State of Illinois, to be 
placed in the new State Capitol. It will probably be the only por- 
trait from life of the first President of the Third French Republic 
in the United States. Mr. Healy possesses a replica of this por- 
trait, and also one of his noble portrait of Prince Bismarck, one 
of the finest of his later works. M. Thiers, shortly before his 
death, paid a visit to Mr. Healy's studio, and lingered long before 
this portrait, declaring it to be a most marvellous likeness. 

The works of Art of M. Thiers will not be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the auctioneer and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, as were the marvels of the Oppenheim Gallery and of 
the library of Jules Janin. If we are to believe report, he has be- 
queathed them to the state. The Musee of Marseilles will, it is 
said, inherit a certain number of copies from the old masters. Of 
these copies M. Thiers was extremely fond. They were mostly 
executed in water-colours by well-known artists in that line. ' The 
Last Judgment ' of Michael Angelo, ' Paul preaching at Athens,' 
' The Sistine Madonna,' and ' The Transfiguration,' were among 
the celebrated paintings of which he possessed reproductions. 
Many of these copies perished in the flames that consumed his 
hotel, under the Commune, but one of his first cares after his rein- 
stallation was to order new ones ; so at the time of his death his col- 
lection was even more extensive than before. He possessed but 
few original paintings, declaring that his tastes in that line were 
such that a millionnaire's fortune would not suffice to gratify them, 
therefore he owned only a very small number, and these of compa- 
rative mediocrity. On the other hand, his collection of bronzes 
was magnificent. He owned a ' Mercury ' by Rude that was truly 
remarkable, and also several fine antiques, especially a ' Pantomi- 
mist' from the Denon collection, a bust of 'Anacreon,' and two 
mules' heads of exquisite workmanship, which last were discovered 
near Vienne, in Dauphiny, and which had once adorned the arms 
of a Roman chair. A reproduction in bronze of an unfinished ' Ma- 
donna ' by Michael Angelo, and an equestrian figure of marvellous 
workmanship attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, were also among 
the treasures of his cabinet. In this line he possessed specimens of 
all climes and of all epochs — Florentine, Greek, Japanese, Chinese, 
Roman, Parisian. His collection of china-ware was also extremely 
valuable and interesting. Palissy and Delia Robbia ware, old 
Delft and antique Rouen, old Sevres and old Dresden, were inter- 
mingled with specimens of the rarest Japanese and Chinese wares. 
Among other rarities must be cited a magnificent ' St. Sebastian ' 
in ivory, by Alonzo Cassi, purchased when M. Thiers was in Spain. 
It is a remarkable fact that but few of the treasures of M. Thiers 
were burned with his hotel. They were nearly all stolen, and were 
dispersed far and wide. But each one had been marked by M. 
Thiers with a private mark, which stamp the bric-a-brac dealers, 
into whose hands the articles fell, were careful not to efface, as the 
fact of their having been formerly possessed by M. Thiers gave to 
them additional value. In fact, they counterfeited the stamp in 
other objects, so that when the collection of M. Thiers was repur- 



chased to be restored to him by the Government, it was found to 
have become, not lessened but increased by the process of disper- 
sion, though many of the additional articles were of doubtful value. 
But among the treasures that actually perished in the flames was a 
large and valuable collection of rare prints, many of them proof- 
impressions in the highest state of preservation. An almost com- 
plete set of the works of Callot and a proof-impression of the 
" Melancholia " of Albrecht Durer were among the most prominent 
of these lost treasures. 

M. Thiers was something more than a mere collector. He 
heartily enjoyed his possessions — loving them, appreciating them, 
and literally feasting his soul upon their beauty. Some one has 
called him a little French Pericles ; other and kinder critics declare 
that he was worthy to have been a citizen of the Florence whose 
history he had begun to write. 

An exhibition of pictures has recently been opened at Versailles 
in the hall used for the study of drawing by the pupils of the Ly- 
ceum of Versailles. This exhibition has been planned and ar- 
ranged by the Societe des Amis des Arts of the department of 
Seine-et-Oise. This is the twenty-fourth exhibition that this so- 
ciety has gotten up, and the third that has taken place at Ver- 
sailles. Notwithstanding the somewhat out-of-the-way place in 
which the exhibition is held, it has been fully successful. The 
works of Art contributed amount to over 400, against 200 which 
were sent in last year. Of course, one must not look for contribu- 
tions from the pencils of the greatest artists, but many well-known 
painters have sent works of decided merit. Among these may 
be cited Feyen Perrin's ' Jeune Fille de Cancale,' a young girl 
leaning against a rock and contemplating the sea ; the ' Souve- 
nir de la Patrie,' by M. Lix, a young Alsatian girl ; two charming 
little genre pictures by Pecrus, ' The Parure ' and ' The Game at 
Chess ; ' ' Un Coin d'Atelier,' by M. Accard, representing a young 
noble of the clays of Louis XIII. examining a picture; and a 
study of a Dryad by M. Landelle. It is pleasant to note that the 
artists have responded thus favourably to the efforts of the society 
to propagate in the department a taste for Art. These provincial 
exhibitions are becoming yearly more and more extensive and im- 
portant in France. It is now a recognised fact that they form the 
best, the surest, and the most rapid method-of inspiring the peo- 
ple at large with a love for Art. Schools may indeed do much, 
but their range is necessarily limited. And for one person with 
a talent for the study of painting, there exist five hundred who, by 
looking at fine pictures, may learn what a fine picture really is, 
and how to thoroughly appreciate it. 

A new picture-gallery, to be called the Musee Ermance Mar- 
choux, is to be opened shortly in Paris. The city owes it to the 
munificence of a notary's daughter, Mademoiselle Marchoux, who 
afterwards became the Comtesse de Caen. She bequeathed at her 
death a large sum to the Academie des Beaux-Arts, the income of 
which was to be employed in aiding in the support of those young 
artists who are sent to Rome by the Government. The artists 
who receive the income thus furnished must paint, in the course 
of three years, a picture for the gallery, or else must consecrate a 
portion of their time and talent to decorating the hall itself. The 
subjects of their contributions must be in no case suggested to 
them, but must be left to their free choice. The new Musee will 
be situated in a wing of the Palace of the Institute, the building 
where the French Academy holds its sittings. It is to be com- 
posed of a vestibule, in a niche of which will be placed the por- 
trait of the founder by Yvon (which was exhibited at the Salon of 
1875), and of two galleries running parallel to each other, each 
eighty feet in length, one to the right and the other to the left of 
the vestibule. Each of these galleries is lighted by five large win- 
dows, and their ceilings will be decorated, by the laureates of the 
Villa Medicis at Rome. The inauguration of the new gallery is 
fixed for the 12th of April next, the anniversary of the death of 
the founder. While awaiting its definite installation, the new hall 
will be used for the various Art-competitions which usually take 
place in the autumn. Thus the works of the young artists who 
have competed for the Troyon prize — the subject a landscape with 
animals — will be exhibited there during the coming week. It is 
very probable that the new gallery will, when open, receive the 
name of the Musee de Caen by the popular will, if not by the de- 
cree of the founder, as the title 'Musee Ermance Marchoux' is 
more difficult to pronounce and to remember. 
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The Assyrian Museum of the Louvre, which was established on 
the ground floor of the last wing, and which has for some time 
been closed for repairs, has just been reopened to the public. 
Extensive repairs and rearrangements are now in progress at the 
Louvre. The corridor, which leads to the hall of antique bronzes, 
is now being repaved, and there is talk of utilising the empty 
rooms, where once the Musee des Souverains was installed, as 
adjuncts to the galleries of paintings. There is also question of 
the establishment of a museum of the furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.- The Louvre possesses a large number 
of specimens of the workmanship of those periods in that line, 
and these scattered objects, if brought together, would form a 
large and very interesting collection. Increased as it would mate- 
rially be by loans from the possessors of the fine bronzes, tapes- 
tries, and artistic furniture of the periods represented, it would 
form an invaluable Art-school for the cabinet-makers of Paris. 
This project has been m'ore than once discussed, and now, in 
view of the pending exhibition, it is beginning to take positive 
shape and form. 

It is with regret that we learn of the loss to France of the pic- 
ture that won the Medal of Honour at the Salon of this year, the 
' Death of Marceau,' by Jean Paul Laurens. Originally purchased 
by M. Turquet, it has recently been bought from him by the city 
of Ghent for the sum of 40,000 francs, the price paid to the artist 
by the original purchaser being 30,000. The artists of Belgium 
are highly indignant at this purchase, declaring that the authorities 
of Ghent have simply issued a declaration of the incapacity of the 
modern Belgian painters. The sum thus expended by the city 
of Ghent comes, one-half from the state and one-half from the 



treasury of the city itself. It is a triennial fund, allotted for the 
purchase of works of Art from the Salon of Ghent, which exhibi- 
tion takes place every three years. The decision of the adminis- 
trative committee, that no Belgian work exhibited at the Salon 
was worthy of a place in the Art-Gallery of the city, has naturally 
grievously wounded the susceptibilities of the representatives of 
the national school of Art. That a portion of the sum should 
have been allotted to the acquisition of a French picture might 
indeed have been endured, but that the whole of it should have 
found such a destination has awakened loud complaints. 

Is it known that M. Thiers came near at one time to becoming 
an artist? In his youth, either as a recreation or to add some- 
thing to his very slender means, he painted miniatures in the style 
of Isabey. A practical artist, as Ingres was a practical musician, 
he gained at least from his early efforts a thorough knowledge and 
love for Art. Had he succeeded in his chosen vocation the desti- 
nies of France might have been materially changed thereby. One 
of these miniatures is now in the possession of a gentleman of 
Marseilles. It represents a young and rather pretty woman, with 
delicate features, an aquiline nose, and a slender form. The style 
of the dress and coiffure indicate that it was painted somewhere 
about i8i3-'i4. The lady has a scarf of blonde thrown over her 
shoulders. She wears a white dress and a red rose in her hair. 
The execution of the miniature is crude, but shows a firm and 
vigorous touch. In the background, which is of a very dark blue, 
is traced the monogram of the artist, an A and a T interlaced. 
Fabulous sums have been offered for this miniature, but its owner 
refuses to part with it. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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UCH learned argument and not a little literary 
labour and research have been employed in the 
attempt to determine the actual birthplace of 
Peter Paul Rubens. It would seem to be a 
matter of small importance, after all, where the 
great painter was born, nor is it in itself one of 
any considerable interest, except to those who 
are ardent admirers of his works. The early years of Rubens's 
life were altogether uneventful when considered apart from the 
personal history of his parents, and the political troubles of the 
times in which they lived ; and even that period of the painter's 
career when he was a pupil in the studio of the famous Otto 
Venius, surnamed the Flemish Raphael, was one entirely destitute 
of anything approaching to romance. Rubens experienced few of 
those adventurous incidents not unfrequently found interwoven 
with the lives of great men. He lived a life of ease and comfort 
from the beginning. He was born in comparative luxury ; he lived, 
outside of his professional career, which was given up to intensely 
hard and conscientious work, a life of a rich man ; and he died 
wealthy and famous. One might have supposed that it was long 
since settled that all the honour connected with his fame as a 
painter worth the contesting belonged to the city where the greatest 
of his works were produced, and that it was scarcely worth while 
nowadays disturbing this arrangement. Yet we have three towns 
in Europe still striving for the supplementary distinction of claim- , 
ing him as a native-born citizen. These three towns are Antwerp, 
Cologne, and Siegen. Cologne has the advantage in point of un- 
supported but time-honoured tradition ; Siegen, according to his- 
torical probabilities; and Antwerp rests her claim upon a quite 
recent investigation of the sixteenth-century municipal archives in 
the H6tel-de-Ville. There is just as much evidence in favour of 
one town as of the other. When Philip Rubens, the painter's 
brother, was appointed by the Bourgmestre and Echevins of Ant- 
werp secretary to the Town Council, it was necessary that he should 
prove himself a native before he could accept the post. He was 
not in a position to do so, but pleaded that " his brothers, sisters, 



parents, and ancestors," had been born in Antwerp — "hunc asrem 
primum hausere." Philip Rubens' was admitted to the office after 
debate, and this the Anversois citizens maintain is conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of their view that Peter Paul Rubens, who was 
among the " brothers " of Philip, was, in fact, born in Antwerp. 
The evidence may be taken for what it is worth. It is by no 
means conclusive, although it has some strong points in its favour. 
Cologne has for more than a century past asserted her claim with 
more positiveness. For many long years the house No. 10 in the 
Sternen Gasse has been pointed out to travellers as the actual 
house where the great painter was born ; and, as if to support this 
claim, there is the medallion of Rubens over the curiously-carved 
door-frame. It is generally conceded, by those familiar with the 
history of Rubens, that his parents were driven to seek temporary 
shelter in Cologne from the calamities of the civil war devastating 
the Low Countries in the middle part of the sixteenth century ; 
and it is just possible that the dwelling in the Sternen Gasse may 
have been their residence during their brief sojourn in that city. 
The testimony of the master himself, it must be admitted, is some- 
what in favour of Cologne. In the interesting Dudley Carleton 
correspondence, in the Rolls-Office in London, there is the original 
of a letter written by Rubens to one Geldork, a Flemish gentleman 
of repute residing in the English capital in the reign of Charles I. 
Rubens had been solicited by this gentleman to paint an altar- 
piece intended ultimately to be presented to the Church of St. 
Peter at Cologne. The subject, ' The Crucifixion of St. Peter,' 
was chosen by Rubens himself ; and in this letter, in which he dis- 
cusses some of the principal points of the selected subject, he re- 
marks to his correspondent : " I have a great affection for the city 
of Cologne, where I was brought up until I was ten years of age." 
There is the recorded fact also that Rubens was christened in this 
same Church of St. Peter some time in the autumn of 1577, and 
this, taken in connection with the painter's own admission as 
above stated, has been accepted by some as going far towards 
establishing Cologne's claim to the honour of being the birth- 
place of Peter Paul Rubens. On the other hand, it is a matter of 



